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at every point. When we are told by way of a theodicy that "the essen- 
tial benefit of pain lies in the avoiding of its cause," we are reminded of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker's account of the benefit conferred upon the Indians 
by the Dutch in introducing medicines among them, and then, that these 
blessings might be enjoyed to the full, introducing the diseases which the 
medicines were calculated to cure. The glorification of the courage and 
perseverance of the ant and the bee may be forgiven Isaac Watts, but 
not a contemporary of Lloyd Morgan. The point of view of those who, 
with Professor Royce, deny the possibility of a philosophy of evolution, in 
any legitimate sense of that term, has never dawned upon the author. 
Nevertheless, he has produced a manly and in many ways an imposing book, 
one well adapted to the needs of the young student of biology, who, des- 
pising, as every good biologist should, the subtleties of the metaphysician, 
is none the less building up for himself a philosophy of atheism and despair. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

Zusamtnenhang zivischen Ethik und ^sthetik. Von Dr. M. J. Berdyc- 
ZEWSKI. Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, Band 
IX. Bern, Steiger & Cie., 1897. — pp. 57. 

The standpoint of this essay is absolute phenomenalism. Its aim is to 
identify ethics with aesthetics. It begins with the dictum: "Man is the 
measure of all things." This must apply to the practical as well as to the 
theoretical. There is no universally valid truth and no universally valid 
law of conduct. Kant is fundamentally inconsistent in attempting to give 
an insight into the noumenal world by means of the moral will in his sec- 
ond Critique, after demonstrating the unknowableness of the noumenal in 
the first Critique. He cut the Gordian knot with a sword. The place of 
logic is usurped, albeit quite effectively, by his glowing enthusiasm. But 
the author maintains : "I cannot belong to two worlds at the same time. 
There is only one world, and that is my world, in which I live and work 
with all my powers of soul — the world of phenomena." 

The second chapter reviews cursorily the historical theories of the rela- 
tion of the moral and the beautiful, giving special attention to Bruno, Shaf- 
tesbury, Schiller, and Herbart. In the third and fourth chapters, which 
contain the main argument of the essay, the subject is viewed respectively 
from the standpoints of contemplation and creation. In both cases the moral 
and the aesthetic are found to be one, or more exactly the moral is identified 
with the aesthetic. The marks of freedom from interest and independence of 
existence, by which Kant characterizes the objects of the aesthetic judgment, 
are shown to belong in the same sense and in the same degree to the ob- 
jects of our moral judgment. Both judgments are of the nature of a clear, 
immediate, intuitive presentation, a sudden admiration which cannot find its 
source in reason, but only in feeling. Both produce a transcendent effect. 
"The aesthetic and ethical contemplation is something super-personal, 
super-human. On this height man comes to know himself ; he forgets his 
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weal and woe, his striving and his goal. Here he is no longer what he is, 
but what he can be. ' ' On the creative side, the ethical is identified with the 
aesthetic by means of the principle that the aim of action lies in con- 
templation. The moral life is a work of art. ' ' I believe that morality is in 
no wise limited to social welfare alone, to the relation of the individual to 
the environing world. It is much more the purely individual life as a whole 
in its manifold forms ; it is the artistic expression of the individual endow- 
ment. Can we not speak in the Greek world of a Doric and an Ionic 
style of life just as in their art ? Is not Cynicism, Stoicism, a certain style 
of life ? And is not also the Christian moral ideal a revelation of the high- 
est art, by which man recreates himself anew and redetermines his values ?" 
Just as the source of aesthetic principles is found in the actual creations of 
the aesthetic genius, so ethical principles and ideals have their source in the 
life of the moral genius. The fifth chapter argues that Sollen is only a fu- 
ture Sein, and that in so far as we may speak of a Sollen, the category 
belongs to the assthetic as much as to the moral. Duty in short is but a 
piece of nature, and the power that impels me to the exercise of my acts is 
no other than that which compels the tree to unfold its blossoms. 

A brief concluding chapter soars away into the upper mists of ethical 
dialectics. In spite, however, of a certain tendency in this same direction 
all the way through, this little essay is highly suggestive. In the middle 
of the all too harmonious opinion of recent writers that morality is a 
purely social affair, it is refreshing to hear once more a voice raised in 
behalf of individual morality. F. C. French. 

Vassar College. 

The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence. By Wesley Mills. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1898. — ^pp. x, 307. 

This is very largely a compilation of certain papers that the author has 
either read before various societies or published in certain well-known 
journals. It consequently lacks that homogeneity and orderly arrangement 
that one expects to find in any recent contribution to the study of compara- 
tive psychology. Some of the chapters were written many years ago, and 
the body of the book is largely made up of annotations from the author's 
diary, "a storehouse of reliable facts, from which each reader may draw 
his own conclusions. ' ' The filling of storehouses with promiscuous data has 
indicated, to be sure, a stage in the development of various branches of 
natural science, though certain writers on animal intelligence have had 
a happy faculty of selecting with some definite end in view, rather than of 
merely collecting, and leaving to others the often laborious process of re- 
arrangement, interpretation, and elimination. The chapter on Hiberna- 
tion is largely a dreary abstract from the American Journal of Insanity, 
and contains material eminently inappropriate to any work on intelligence, 
and of absolutely no scientific value. Other portions of the book are often 
equally disappointing, and the reader is frequently reminded of a sentence 



